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AFTER THE HAY WAS IN. 


WueN they said to me, ‘Of course you are going 
to the bean-bake with us?’ I responded in the 
affirmative with much alacrity. During the 
twenty-four hours which had elapsed since my 
arrival at my cousin’s house I had heard much 
talk about this bean-bake, and was not a little 
curious as to its nature. From the eager way 
in which the three boys discussed it I surmised 
that it was some sort of rural festivity hitherto 
unknown to me. I believe a bean-bake to be as 
much of an ‘institution’ in and peculiar to the 
state of Maine as the clam-bake is to its sister 
Rhode Island. 

One beautiful moonlight night, late in August, 
when the hay was all in, and the farmers could 
consequently take a brief holiday, a dozen or so 
of people, men and women, but mostly the latter, 
went to a pine-grove on the borders of the broad 
Penobscot river and camped out. They had two 
roomy tents, in one of which the weaker sex 
slept, while the other was occupied by the men- 
folks, Early in the evening a pit was dug in the 
ground, about two feet wide and deep, and four 
or five feet long; the bottom was covered with 
stones, and on them a fire was kindled. In the 
course of an hour this impromptu oven was ready 
for the beans. Two large three-footed iron 
kettles with close-fitting iron covers were now 
brought into requisition. Each was filled about 
two-thirds full with white beans which had been 
previously picked over, well washed, and then 
allowed to stand in tepid water while the pit was 
being heated. These beans must always, to be at 
their best, be chosen from last year’s crop. When 
the pit was ready, the water was poured from the 
beans, and they were transferred to the kettles 
with the addition of a tablespoonful of molasses 
and a piece of salt pork as large as a man’s two 
fists, for each kettle. The lids were put on, 
weighted for safety with a couple of large stones, 
and then the kettles were set in the pit. From 
that time—about ten o’clock at night—until 
the next day at noon the fire was kept up, the 


: eatable or drinkable comes amiss. 


men taking turns in watching and replenishing 
it. 

Soon after our simple breakfast—we were 
saving our appetites for the beans !—the various 
invited guests began to arrive: some in a buggy 
which held but two; some in ‘carryalls’ in 
which five or six thin people could be packed ; 
and one party, the largest, in a large coach with 
four horses. This came up from Bangor, and 
held nine grown people, six children, five or six 
heavy baskets, and a huge water-melon, which 
had arrived from Georgia just in time to be 
sacrificed at the bean-bake. For beans are not 
the only comestible on such an occasion ; nothing 
Although the 
giver of the entertainment provides the back- 
bone of the feast, it is after all a sort of ‘Dutch 
treat,’ as every guest is permitted—not expected 
—to contribute something. For instance, the 
Bangor coach brought several bottles of ginger 
ale and raspberry shrub, a large veal loaf, two 
fruit-cakes, several pounds of sweet biscuit— 
‘crackers’ they are called here—and six mince 

ies, 

, The table was spread under two of the tallest 
pine-trees. It consisted of long planks supported 
by trestles ; but it was covered by the whitest of 
table-cloths, and spread with nice china, glass, 
and silver. Its adornments were very suitable. 
In the centre was a large celery glass full of tall 
spikes of pink hardhack blossoms set off by 
feathery twigs of juniper; here and there were 
tumblers filled with young ferns, fragile bluets, 
wild asters, and golden rod, and set in plates of 
moss dotted with bunches of the brilliant scarlet 
partridge berry. Overhead was a brilliant blue 
sky, across which fleecy clouds sailed now and 
then, and genial sunbeams peeped down upon us 
through interlacing branches of tall old trees, 
Beneath our feet was a thick, soft, dry carpet of 
pine needles ; and for footstools we could use the 
many projecting roots. In the distance, faintly 
visible, was the swift-flowing Penobscot, as blue 
as the sky above it. Occasionally an Indian— 
clad in our costume, however, for the Indians 
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here are civilised and educated—would flit alon 

in his graceful birch canoe ; but he paid no hee 
to us nor we to him; we knew he had no evil 
intent. 

The Indians in this vicinity make large 
numbers of baskets, boxes, toy chairs, cradles, 
canoes, &c., out of pliant willow and sweet grass. 
The latter retains its delicate perfume for years. 
By the laws of Maine the Indians are permitted 
to cut willow twigs wherever and whenever they 
find them. In the summer they take their wares 
to various fashionable resorts, where they sell 
‘like hot cakes,’ and at a good round price 
too, 


so, too, are the lemonade—the water from a 
cool spring close at hand—the hot coffee, the 
brown bread, which is the spouse of baked beans, 
and the ‘baked Injun’—not a roasted aborigine, 
however, as a stranger might suppose, but a rich 
pudding made of Indian-corn meal, cream, spices 
galore, plenty of rich butter, and molasses. We 
gather around our host’s ‘board,’ one of the 
guests—a minister—from Bangor says grace, and 
then what a clatter of tongues! what a rattle 
of spoons and knives and forks ! 

ere is no restraint, for we are all in some 
way, more or less distant, related to our host and 
his wife ; all of us, that is, except the minister 
and his wife. To be sure, some of the rela- 
tionship is a little puzzling; for instance, two 
whom [ call cousins are daughters of my grand- 
mother’s youngest half-brother. We present a 
range of ages—from our host, well up in the 
sixties, to his little grandniece, just past her 
1? birthday—and a variety of conditions in 

We sit long at table, enjoying our viands 
and one another’s society. When we do rise, 
the ‘clearing-up’ is an easy matter, for helping 
hands are many. The men stroll off to smoke 
and to look after the horses, which have been 
unharnessed and led to a shady grassy spot near 
by. The boys go to the river to fish ; of course 
they catch nothing, but, strange to relate, not 
one of them gets a ducking. They have been 
strictly forbidden to go in swimming or bathing, 
because the current is swift and the water’ deep ; 
but when they appear at supper-time their heads 
are suspiciously sleek. e tents are a nice 
place for the older folk to utilise; they take 
their siesta undisturbed by flies, sun, heat, or 
noise, 

Supper is a formality, except for the omniv- 
orous boys, As the sun seeks the horizon, the 
horses are harnessed, empty dishes are returned 
to their hampers, and we disperse in various 
directions, 

The weather is so very fine, that, two days 
later, some one suggests that one of these moon- 
light nights is just the thing for a corn-roast. 
This is also an unheard-of festivity to some of 
us; so our host has no trouble in marshalling 
about twenty who have health and courage to 
brave the night-air. Green corn is now in an 
eatable condition, Great piles of it are cut, 
each milk-white ear is stripped of its layers 
of green husks, each layer becoming more deli- 
cate, until those next the tender milky kernels 
are as soft as satin. The long strands of silk 
are carefully removed, and then the ear is ready 


But it is past noon, and the beans are ready ;. 


for cooking. For use at table, green corn is 
boiled and generally served entire. 

To-night, a brave bonfire is built on a clear- 
ing about half a mile from my host’s house; 
great logs are thrown on it as soon as the 
preparatory blaze of dry brush is thoroughly 
alight and—oh, what heat arises! It was chilly 
that night, now that the sun had been gone 
an how, and at first we sat around the blaze 
and said: ‘How nice and warm! How cheer- 
ful!’ But when the great logs began to glow, we 
were glad to withdraw to a sapeotal distance, 

While this fine bed of glowing coals was pre- 
paring, the men had cut long slender boughs 
rom neighbouring trees and sharpened one end 
of each. Then they impaled an ear of corn on 
the stick and thrust it into the embers, where 
a visit of a very few moments was enough to 
entirely change its character and appearance. 
Good? Yes, indeed! Part of it, that is; for 
the extreme ends of each ear were apt to be 
blackened by the smoke, so that it required 
dexterity to enjoy the well-cooked centre without 
having your nose and both cheeks pretty well 
blackened, 

This is one of the occasions when you must 
remember the old adage, ‘Fingers were made 
before forks.’ You must take the ear in both 
hands and gnaw the sweet juicy kernels from the 
cob, There is no other way to eat roast corn, 
and no other way to really enjoy boiled corn, 
Quite often the half-cooked ear will fall from 
the stick into the fire; then it is gone. It is 
therefore fun to look out for the safety of your 
own ear and at the same time try to jostle your 
stick against that of some unwary neighbour. 
The fire is so hot that your impromptu toasting- 
fork has to be at least twelve feet long. It 
is customary at such times for the men to do 
the cooking, as their cuticles are usually less 
injured by heat than those of the fairer sex, 
while the women sit by and entertain them, 
perhaps tease those who lose their corn, and 
then eat the corn as it is passed to them. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ACROSS THE DESERT. 


Ir was an endless journey, that journey across the 
Algerian mountains to Biskra. Cyrus Vanrenen 
had ample time on the way to reflect about the 
fate of the Cincinnati Pork Trust, and the Fifth 
National Bank failure. More than once on the 
road, indeed, weary with delays of the true 
Oriental pattern, he said to himself with a sigh 
that for any one less high-toned than Psyche 
Dumaresq he wouldn't have undertaken such a 
wildgoose chase. Which, to say the truth, was 
doing himself an injustice ; for that honest soul 
would have done as much, any day, for any one 
else so unhappy and so lovable. 

Still, the trip was undoubtedly a trial of 
patience. The line, in those days, went no farther 
than Constantine, whose beetling crags Cyrus and 
Corona reached, tired out, at eleven at night, after 
a weary day’s ride in a dusty, dirty, slow African 
railway carriage. They had no time, however, 
to look at the wonderful old town, perched like a 
robber fortress on its isolated crags, nor at the 
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river running oy 4 in its riven gorge a thousand 
feet below; for the diligence for Biskra left by 
five in the morning; and after a short night’s 
rest, they found themselves at that hour in the 
chilly gray dawn crossing the antique Devil’s 
Bridge that spans the profound ravine, and 
‘lighting out, as Cyrus graphically expressed it, 
for the desert. 

It was their first experience of desert travelling. 
And they didn’t like it. 

For four long days they jolted on in suspense, 
across the mountains and the sand-flats, ever up 
and up, towards the oasis at Biskra. The road 
was indeed a wild and weird one, winding steadily 
upward, between arid hills of white powdery 
limestone, towards the high plateau of the Great 
Sahara. Few trees or flowers «diversified the way ; 
and those few were dwarfed and scrubby and 
dusty in hue, as if developed on purpose to match 
the grim gray high-road. Dust and rock, indeed, 
formed the staples of the scenery. They halted 
for lunch at a grimy auberge by two desolate salt 
lakes ; and then, up into the grimy diligence once 
more, and across the arid hills again, full pelt 
for Batna. 

They were well into the heart of Africa now. 
Black Arab tents dotted the hillsides, and caravans 
of camels, in long weary strings, stepping slow 
and faint, passed them, ever going seaward. Trot, 
trot, trot, at a dreary jog, they rattled along all 
day ; and late in the evening, they pulled up 
short, with uncomfortable brusqueness, in front 
of a dismal green-blinded hotel, in a fifth-rate 
Frenchitied colonial village of barracks and cafés. 
And this was Batna. 

Next morning, the same routine began over 
again. Day after day they rolled on and on, 
through sand, and dust, and rock, and sun, in the 
same aimless, hopeless, forlorn fashion, At dawn, 
they started among bare sunburnt hills ; at night 
bare sunburnt hills stretched still for ever in 
long perspective before them. They seemed to go 
all the time from nowhere to nowhere. Only, as 
they went, the desert grew drearier and ever 
drearier, and Corona’s heart sank deeper and 
deeper. By the third day, the abomination of 
desolation spread pet nag around them. The 
soil gaped in great valleys of sand Deep in the 
fissures below, they could see the dry beds of 
iar yoo streams that drained into seas now 

eal and forgotten. The caravans here passed 
more and more frequently. But Cyrus and 
Corona cared little to observe the tall gray sheikhs 
in their white burnouses, or the women with their 
faces picturesquely tattooed, and their arms and 
throats heavily laden with barbaric jewellery. 
Not even the little children, playing naked in 
the sand with their bronzed limbs, could tempt 
them to look out any longer from those dusty 
windows, They had fallen into the lethargy of 
desert travel, and cared only to hurry on at 
such full speed as weary horses could effect, to 
Biskra, Their one wish was to relieve Psyche 
from that terrible strain of suspense and agony. 

At last, the very road itself failed them. The 
diligence began to thread its way by some strange 
instinct across a trackless sandy plain, covered 
with naked brush, and strewn here and there 
with monstrous rounded boulders. On, and on, 
and ever on, starting in the morning from the 
middle of Nowhere, and pulling up at night in 


the self-same spot, to all appearances, they trudged 
through that monotonous sea of sand till the 
fourth day was fairly over. The fourth night 
came on, but still the sea of sand spread every- 
where limitless around them. Corona leaned 
back in her place and dozed. How long, she 
knew not. She woke with a start. What was 
this? A jolt, a jerk, a stoppage! She jumped 
up, half expecting to find they were upset in 
the desert. Had Bedouins come to demand their 
money or their life? But no, Strange change! 
They were rattling along a broad paved street. 
Around, were lights, noises, human habitations. 
Cyrus put out his head at the door. Yes—no 
mistake this time. It was really Biskra. The 
diligence drew up with a sudden pull at the door 
of an hotel, simple but European-looking. The 
transition was marvellous. They had crossed for 
four days the outskirts of the desert, and the 

woke up now to find themselves still within touc 

of civilisation on the tiled vestibule of the Hotel 
du Sahara. 

All the way along, as they dashed and jolted 
over the desert plain, one thought alone had 
been uppermost in their minds—would they find 
Linnell when they got to Biskra? And now, as 
they descended, weary and dusty, from that 
rumbling stagecoach into the cool white corridor, 
the first question that rose instinctively to Cyrus’s 
lips, in very imperfect French, as the landlord 
ps lanl bowing and scraping, to meet them, 
was the gasped-out phrase, delivered with the 
utmost anxiety and emphasis, ‘Y a-t-il un M. 
Linnell & la maison ?’ 

The landlord smiled and bowed and retreated. 
‘This way, messieurs et dames—this way to the 
salle-a-manger. Table-d’héte is over, but the 
restaurant a la carte is still open,—No, monsieur, 
we have no gentleman of that name at present at 
Biskra.—What will monsieur and mademoiselle 
require for supper after their long journey ?” 

ating and drinking were nothing now to 
Cyrus. He waved the man aside with his hand 
impatiently. ‘No gentleman of that name!’ he 
cried in his despair. ‘Perhaps, though, he’s 
staying at some other hotel. I'll go out and 
search for him.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ the landlord replied, with offended 
dignity and a profound bow, ‘there is no other 
hotel at Biskra. Cabarets, if you will, estaminets, 
cafés—fonduks where Arabs and camels herd 
together—but no hotel: no other house where a 
gentleman of the distinction of monsieur and his 
friends is at all likely for one moment to establish 
himself.—Will monsieur come this way to see his 
rooms? The hour is late. To-morrow, the 
administration will willingly charge itself with 
the duty of making all prc Oh inquiries for the 
friend of monsieur.’ 

‘Stop !’ Cyrus cried, unable to rest till he had 
cleared up this uncertainty. ‘Haven’t you heard 
whether an Englishman, a refugee from Khartoum, 
is crossing the desert in a caravan from Ideles 
and Ouargla ?’ 

‘Monsieur, the landlord said, still polite and 
impressive, but growing impatient, ‘do I not 
assure you that to-morrow we will make all 

ssible inquiries? Monsieur your friend is not 
in the town. Accept my assurances, But as soon 
as we can, we will discover his whereabouts.’ 

That closed the matter for the moment. It was 
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no use arguing. The landlord, good man, was 
bland but imperative. Cyrus was compelled in 
the end to retire, vanquished, to his own bed- 
room. 

Supper, to their surprise, was clean, neat, and 
simple. The hotel, though rough, seemed pleas- 
antly cool and quiet; and they found the beds 
soft, fresh, and excellent. French civilisation 
stood clearly on its mettle, resolved to create a 
miniature Paris in the oases of Sahara. But 
Cyrus hardly slept a wink that night for all 
that. He seemed to have come the whole way 
in vain, and to be as far from the object of his 
search as ever. 

Towards morning he dozed, and awoke with 
a start—to find at last it was broad daylight. 
The desert sun was pouring in at the window in 
one fierce blaze of light. He rose and looked 
out. The beauty of the scene fairly took his 
breath away. It was a paradise of palm-trees. 
Great graceful stems rose by thousands on every 
side, waving their long lithe arms in the air to 
their own slow music. He dressed in haste, 
swallowed down a cup of morning coffee, and 
sallied forth alone into the one long street of 
Biskra. There, he made his way straight to the 
Mairie of the Commune, and proceeded to ask 
for such information as he could gain about the 
rumoured English traveller. 

His heart gave a jump when the courteous 
official, who received his request with a smile, 
motioned him into a chair, and proceeded to 
overhaul with the usual deliberation a well-worn 
bundle of green-tape-bound letters. Nothing in 
France or any French colony without abundant 
green-tape. Cyrus waited and listened eagerly. 

At last the courteous official, after much hunt- 
ing, found the particular docket of which he was 
in search. ‘Monsieur, he answered, consulting 
it, with his most consequential air, ‘we learn in 
effect that on the 20th of this month a caravan 
from the desert did really arrive, much dis- 
tressed, at Ouargla. In that caravan, as our 
agents advise us, was a person, supposed to be 
a European, and giving his name as Linn or 
Linnell, whom we conjecture to be an English 
refugee from Khartoum: but on this subject, 
mark well, our government has as yet no official 
information. This person Linnell—as we believe 
him to be named—is now seriously ill with fever 
at Ouargla. He will proceed by caravan to this 
station, as soon as our agents consider him in a 
fit condition for desert travelling.’ 

‘Ouargla!’ Cyrus cried. ‘Where’s that? Can 
I wire along? Is there any telegraph there ?” 

The official smiled once more, a provoking 
smile. ‘Monsieur,’ he answered vaults. ‘here 
the world ends. Civilisation stops dead short 
at Biskra. Ouargla is merely a frontier post. 
No mails : no telegraph.’ 

‘Well, but how did you get this news then? 
Cyrus asked in despair. 

‘There are missionary brothers at Ouargla 
village, the official responded in the same bland 
voice. ‘They took charge of the invalid, and 
forwarded the news to us.’ 

‘How can I get there?’ Cyrus asked, deter- 
mined at once to go on and meet his man, in the 
midst of the desert. ‘Is there any diligence ?’ 

The official smiled still more broadly than 
before. ‘You can go on foot,’ he answered. 


‘Or you can go on a camel. But there are no 
roads, no vehicles. For myself, I advise you to 
await your compatriot here in Biskra.’ 

In a moment, Cyrus’s mind was made up. 
_The Western American does not debate: he acts 
instinctively. Off without a second’s delay he 
| rushed to the telegraph office, and sent a despatch 
to Sirenfi at the Orangers: ‘Man supposed to 
be one of the Linnells lies dangerously ill at a 
, Place called Ouargla. Am crossing the desert 
on a camel to find him. Mean to reach him, 
dead or alive. Shall wire again when I have 
anything to communicate? 

hree hours later, Corona and he were making 
_their trial trip on the ship of the desert, out- 
ward bound, with a rolling sea, from Biskra to 
Ouargla. 

Camel-riding is by no means an easy art for 
a stranger, and they were both beginning to get 
terribly tired of the pitching and tossing under 
that burning sun, when, some miles from Biskra, 
they descried in front of them a long line of 
patient beasts threading their way with slow and 
stately tread to meet them over the desert. 
Cyrus’s heart came up into his mouth as he 


exclaimed in French, with a gulp of surprise: 
‘What do we see over yonder? ‘ caravan from 
Ouargla 

The Arab by his side caught at the words 
yy and summoning up all his French, 
replied at once, with many shakes and nods: 
‘Oui, oui: caravan: du cété d’Ouargla.’ 

There’s something inexpressibly solemn about 
the stillness and silence of the great desert. 
Even Cyrus's Western American mind felt awed 
for a moment at sight of that long string of 
gaunt-limbed beasts silhouetted in black against 
the pale sky-line of that gray desolation. He 
looked and wondered. The caravan advanced 
to meet them very slowly. Its camels, Corona 
could see for herself, as she clung to the project- 
ing pommels of her own saddle, were weary and 
footsore with their long tramp across the burning 
sand from their distant station. Most of them 
were laden with heavy bales, and led by drivers, 
who walked by their sides with the free bold 
step of the untamed Bedouin. Their humps 
were shrunken away to mere bags of skin that 
lopped over and fell on their bare sides—the 
sure sign of a long and tedious journey. But 
what attracted Cyrus’s attention more than any- 
thing else was a sort of litter or palanquin, that 
occupied the midst, borne by four bare-legged 
M’zabite bearers, and apparently containing some 
stranger of importance. His heart beat quicker 
for a moment at the sight. That litter must 
surely contain—the mysterious Englishman, 

‘Halt here !’ he cried aloud to his Arab driver ; 
and the Arab, accepting the tone for what it 
meant, with a sudden jerk — the camel 
to a walk and then by slow degrees to an 
unwilling standstill. 

‘Does any one of you speak French?’ Cyrus 
called out in the nearest approach he could make 
to that language from his uncertain perch on the 
animal’s back. 

The foremost Arab of the caravan bowed 
politely in answer. ‘Monsieur, he answered, 
in what even Cyrus recognised at once for the 


pure Parisian of an educated gentleman, ‘I am 


pointed towards the distant line eagerly, and |]. 
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a Frenchman myself. What can I do for mon- 
sieur ?? 

‘You a Frenchman!’ Cyrus cried, surprised, 
scanning his Arab dress from head to foot 
attentively. 

‘Yes, monsieur. We missionary priests of Our 
Lady of Africa dress always thus in Arab 
costume,’ the stranger answered quietly. ‘For 
that, they call us the White Brothers. We have 
come from Ouargla in charge of an English 
refugee from Khartoum. We are taking him for 
a European doctor to see at Biskra.’ 

In his eagerness and anxiety Cyrus scrambled 
down boldly from his seat on the camel, and 
a the missionary with a perfect torrent 
of inquiries, 

‘Do you know his name?’ he cried. ‘Is he 
ill? Do you think he’ll recover ?’ 

‘Monsieur, we do not know his name, because 
he is far too ill to be questioned yet; but the 
name on a paper he carried in his pocket is 
Linnell, we notice’ 

Cyrus could hardly restrain himself from crying 
out aloud in his delight and surprise. But which | 
Linnell? That was now the question. ‘I have | 
come in search of him,’ he cried, all eagerness : 
‘I came from Algiers on purpose to look for 
him. Is he in the litter here? Can I see him, 
monsieur ?” 

The missionary beckoned to the M’zabites by 
the litter, who had halted to observe the upshot 
of this curious rencontre. One of them, obe- 
dient to the unspoken command, lifted up with 
his big black hand the corner of the curtains 
that concealed the patient. There, on a mat- 
tress, with closed eyes and bloodless cheeks, la 
stretched, half dead, a man with a long dar 
beard, the growth of a year spent in the tropical 
African interior. The man, who had once been 
tall and handsome, and who still bore on his face 
something of the type of the English aristocrat, 
was evidently very ill indeed. He never opened 


| 


his eyes even when they halted, nor gave the 
faintest sign of life or motion. To Cyrus, this 
suspense was terrible indeed. To think he had 
found the very man Linnell, whoever he might 
be, and yet could not solve that last awful ques- 
tion—for Psyche’s sake—whether it was the 
artist himself or his soldier cousin ! 

The man looked like a soldier. And yet there 
was something of the artist, too, in the cut of the 
features, so Cyrus fancied. 

‘How did he get to Ouargla?’? the young 
American asked again with profound interest. 

Corona leaned over from her saddle in breath- 
less anxiety to hear the answer. 

‘There’s some mystery about it,’ the mis- 


sionary replied, letting drop the flap of the litter 
once more. ‘All we know is this, from what we 
can gather—there were two of them at first, but | 
one was murdered. So much he managed to tell | 
us in brief when he tottered, more dead than 
alive, into Ouargla. They seem to have struggled | 
across the desert with a passing caravan; but 
some difficulty arose, we don’t know what ; and 
they got separated from their party, we imagine, | 
some way from Ideles, though we know nothing 
yet for certain. Then there was a fight—a fight | 
or a pursuit. At anyrate, this poor fellow stag- | 
gered in at last, toa friendly caravan, alone and 
wounded, his burnous stained and clotted with | 


blood, and a couple of flesh-cuts on his shoulder 
unhealed ; and all the account he could give of 
himself was merely what I tell you—that he had 
lost his camel two days before, and had come on 
on foot, for many kilometres, in the direction of 
Ouargla.’ 

‘He was wounded !’ Cyrus exclaimed, aghast. 

‘Yes, seriously wounded. And from what he 
mumbles now and again in his delirium—for he’s 
very delirious—one of our brothers, who under- 
stands a little English, believes there was some 
fight either with Arabs on the way, or with a 
fellow-Englishman.’ 

‘Corona,’ Cyrus cried, ‘this is our man, of 
course. We must go back to Biskra, and tele- 
graph to Miss Dumaresq.— Will he ever get any 

etter, Father? If possible, before he dies, [ 
—_ manage to have a few words at least with 

im. 

The missionary shook his head slowly. ‘He 
may, he said, ‘or he may not. Who knows? 
Le bon Dieu disposes it. But in any case I 
think it would be dangerous to question him.’ 

Cyrus mounted his camel in silence once more. 
It was painful to remain in such suspense so 
long ; but there was no help for it. They rode 
back solemnly with the caravan to the hotel at 
Biskra. There, the invalid was lifted with care 
from his litter, and laid in comfort on a Euro- 

an bed—the first he had slept upon since he 
eft Khartoum in fear and trembling a twelve- 
month earlier. 

Late that night, as Cyrus sat in the bare small 
salon, endeavouring to spell out with much diffi- 
culty a very dog-earea paper-covered novel in a 
foreign tongue by a person bearing the name of 
Baudet, the White Brother came in with an 
anxious face, and laid his hand authoritatively 
on the young man’s shoulder. ‘Come, mon fils,’ 
he said: ‘the Englishman is conscious. He 
would like to speak with you for a few short 
minutes. He seems to be in a very critical 
state, and would perhaps wish before he dies 
to unburden his soul—to make some statement 
or entrust some commissions to the ear of a 
compatriot.’ 

Cyrus rose and followed the priest eagerly into 
the sick-room. He would now at least learn 
which of the two it was. In five minutes more 
poor Psyche’s fate would be sealed for ever. He 
would learn if it was the artist, or his soldier 
cousin. 

(To be continued.) 


REPAIRING TELEGRAPH CABLES 
AT SEA. 


ProsBaBty most people suppose that a submarine 
electric telegraph cable when once laid remains 
always practically efficient, and, recalling the 
history of the laying of the first Atlantic cables, 
imagine that the chief difficulties of telegraphing 
beneath the sea arise from the danger of the 
cable parting or giving way during the actual 
rocess of laying. But a cable when once laid is 
y no means secure, and is likely to be broken 
or injured in many ways. In the early days 
of submarine telegraphy it is true that cables 
were often broken during the process of laying, 
either from imperfect paying-out machinery or 
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from hitches in the coiling on board the ship ; 
but paying-out gear is now so perfect, and cables 
are so carefully coiled in the tanks of the ships, 
which are often built for this special work, that 
failures in laying a cable are not nearly so nume- 
rous as they used to be. After a cable is down 
in its place, however, it is exposed to many 
dangers ; and if it is once injured, it can only be 
repaired by being brought to the surface, in order 
that the injured portion may be cut out and a 
new piece inserted. Cables may be injured in 
many ways. The shore end, which is laid in 
shallow water, may be either cut by the dragging 
of ships’ anchors across it, or frayed by the motion 
of the sea continually rolling it on the bottom. 
A cable in that position may, however, usually be 
very easily raised by under-running it from the 
shore; but when sand or mud has accumulated 
above it, it is sometimes difficult to raise it from 
its bed, and in such cases strong supports which 
carry stout tackle have to be set up where a boat 
would not afford sufficient purchase. In deep 
water a cabie may be injured by chemical action 
eating into it, or by the inequalities of the bottom 
causing a strain which results in a fracture. Such 
inequalities often occur where coral reefs are 
found. 

It is repairs to cables of this description which 
require the most care in their management, and 
such cables have frequently to be raised from a 
depth of over two thousand fathoms. Telegraph 
companies accordingly keep repairing-ships - 
cially fitted, and some of them specially built, for 
the purpose, such as the Mirror and the Magnetic 
—the latter of which is supposed to have foun- 
dered with all hands, and both of which were in 
the employment of the ‘Eastern Telegraph Com- 

any.’ The Scotta, once the favourite ship of the 

unard line, is now also fitted up for and employed 
by the ‘Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company.’ The English postal service likewise 
possesses a ship, the Monarch, to keep in repair 
the government cables running round our coasts. 
Telegraph repairing-ships carry, in addition to the 
usual complement of a ship’s company, a large 
staff of extra hands, some of whom are skilled 
workmen, and an electrician, who, by means of 
scientific testing instruments, can determine with 
considerable accuracy the distance along the cable 
where a fault or break has occurred. 

When a cable breaks down, the electrician is 
sent for; and he first determines from the station 
ashore, by means of his instruments, the where- 
abouts of the fault. The line of the cable has 
been carefully marked on the chart when it was 
first laid down ; so, when the place of injury has 
been determined, the ship proceeds the required 
distance, allowance being made for the slack, 
usually from ten to fifteen per cent., according to 
the known depth of the water. And now the 
real work commences. If the fault is near the 
land, the position is further determined by bear- 
ings; but if the ship is out of sight of land, the 
usual observations have to be made by the sun or 
stars, and have in this case to be made with great 
accuracy. A sounding is then taken to measure 
the depth, and a mark-buoy is put down in the 
following manner. A mushroom anchor is lowered, 
to which are attached a short piece of chain, and 
a stout rope constructed of hemp and wire of the 
required length. At the end of the rope is fixed 


a large buoy, surmounted by a flagstaff, on which 
is fixed a flag or wicker-work cone, which can be 
seen in clear weather and smooth water at a 
distance of from four to five miles. The ship 
then goes to the right or left of the line of cable 
and proceeds to grapple. 

Various classes of grapnels are used, according 
to the depth of water and the state of the bottom. 
If the depth is very great, a grapnel has some- 
times to be used which grips and cuts the cable 
at the same time, so that only half the weight of 
it has to be raised. On rocky bottoms, a ‘ centipede’ 
grapnel is used, which is a sort of long iron bar 
set with short prongs from four to ten in number ; 
but on a muddy bottom an ordinary grapnel with 
long prongs can be used. Grappling may be 
described as fishing on a large scale, the fishing- 
line being a strong rope of wire and hemp capable 
of bearing a weight of several tons. When the 
grapnel is down, the ship steams slowly across the 
line of cable, the officer in charge either sitting 
on the rope or feeling it with his hands until he 
gets a bite. These bites vary in quality; but an 
experienced hand will soon know whether he has 
touched the cable, or only hooked a rock or 
some other obstruction. A hold on a large rock 
will, however, sometimes pitch the man in charge 
from his post, unless he is on the alert. There 
is an instrument called a ‘dynamometer, through 
which is passed the rope to which the grapnel 
hangs. The instrument records the amount of 
strain, on a dial; and if a severe strain is indicated, 
more rope is at once paid out, to prevent a 
break. The best indication of a true bite is a 
gradual and increasing strain. 

Of course grappling can only be carried on in 
fine weather, and even then the ship may cross 
and recross the line of the cable for days and 
even weeks before a successful hook is made. 
This important preliminary having been accom- 
plished, the next thing is to raise the cable to the 
surface. This is done in the following way: 
The picking-up gear, which is of course worked 
by steam, is set in motion, and the ship is, as far 
as possible, kept in such a position that the 
grapnel rope hangs down in a_ perpendicular 
direction. All the time that the process of pick- 
ing-up is going on, the dynamometer is carefully 
watched, and if too great a strain is indicated, the 
machinery must be stopped. It sometimes takes 
three or four hours to raise the cable to the sur- 
face, and there is even then sometimes the bitter 
disappointment of the cable parting just before it 
can be got safely on board. 

The picking-up gear must be described. It 
consists of a large iron pulley or sheave fixed at 
the end of a frame which projects from the bow 
of the ship. The grapnel rope is passed over this 
sheave, and led along a long trough till it passes 
under the wheel of the dynamometer, which is 
lifted up and down on a figured scale by the 
varying strain. From the dynamometer the 
rope is passed round a big drum worked by 
steam. hen the cable appears above the surface 
of the water, two men are lowered from the bows 
on a sort of seat, called a boatswain’s chair, and 
firmly secure the cable with chains on each side 
of the grapnel. The cable itself is then cut at 
the grapnel with an axe or file, and one end of it 
is hove on board and tested by the electrician. 
If the end is found to be sound, it is fixed to a 
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buoy, which varies in size according to the depth 
of water and the weight of cable to be carried, 
and carefully lowered overboard. If, however, a 
‘fault’ is discovered, the electrician by his instru- 
ments determines its position, and consults with 
the captain or the cable-engineer as to the advisa- 
bility of picking up to the fault or of making a 
splice a grappling afresh. The other end is 
then treated ina similar manner. Should it be 
decided to pick up to the fault, the cable is passed 
over the sheave and attached to the drum, which 
is set in motion, the ship’s engines also being 
worked if required, to prevent too great a strain 
on the cable, The cable as it comes in is care- 
fully coiled away in one of the tanks, if it is 
worth preserving. 

When the fault is at last reached, if it should 
prove to be only a bruise or some defect of that 
sort, the faulty piece is cut out and a new piece 
is spliced in; but if, as is more usually the case, 
it results from a fracture, the position when the 
end comes up is carefully observed, and a mark- 
buoy is lowered. The other lost end is then 
grappled for as before ; and when it has been got 
on board, the two ends are spliced together, and 
the cable is fit for its work again. Sometimes 
several faults are discovered, and the processes 
which we have described have to be repeated 
many times, so that a period of several weeks 
often occurs before an injured cable can be again 
made fit for use. Before describing the method 
of splicing, it will be necessary to describe a tele- 
graph cable. 

Telegraphic cables are constructed with a centre 
or core of seven copper wires, which are encased 
in a coating of gutta-percha. This core is enclosed 
in a nse pr of flax, which is in turn covered 
by strands of steel wire, the size and quality of 
which depend on the required strength of the cable. 
Lastly, the cable is protected by a covering of 
well-tarred hemp, calculated to resist the action 
of the water. The first thing in splicing is to 
join the two pieces of core carefully together, and 
this is usual “4 done by a skilled workman called 
a ‘jointer,’ e brazes the copper wires together, 
and encloses them in their coating of gutta-percha, 
and the outer coverings are then carefully put on 
so as not in any way to injure the interior core. 
The splice being completed, an operation which 
takes about an hour and a half to accomplish, the 
cable is paid-out again. If it is only a short 
piece which has to be relaid, this is done from the 
sheave at the bows; but if there are several miles 
of cable, it is passed aft, and paid-out over a simi- 
lar sheave at the stern, and the ship’s course is 
laid towards the other end of the cable, which, 
it will be remembered, has been left buoyed at 
the surface, and the two ends are connected by 
another splice. The final operation is ‘slipping 
the bight ;’ this means a very careful lowering 
over the bows, which is effected by means of ropes 
attached to the cable. 

In all these operations great care is required 
in working the ship that no undue strain may 
be made on the cable, which is often on board for 
some hours; consequently, the duties of officers 
and men are beyond those of ordinary seaman- 
ship. On the other hand, there are a good many 
spells of rest for the ship’s company when the 
ship is lying in port waiting until her services are 
required ; and these periods in some way make 


up for the unceasing attention and care which are 
necessary when the ship is at work. Deep-sea 
cable-repairing is one of the many ways in which 
a sailor's duties have been developed by the 
requirements of modern inventions and modern 
enterprise, 


THE HEIR OF ROTHWELL CHASE. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION, 


AFTER an early breakfast on the morning of the 
day following that of his visit to the cottage, 
Evan Marchment booked himself by train to 
Whitcastle, a town about a dozen. miles away, 
whence he at once despatched the following tele- 
gram : 


‘From Squire Baynard, Oak Dene, Whitcastle, 
to Sampson Abrey, Marshmallow Cottage, b 
Wakenham.—Call upon me here at four o’cloc 
this afternoon, without fail. Want to see you 
about purchase of fodder.’ 


The effect of this message, as Evan calculated, 
would be to take Abrey from home for two or 
three hours at the least, for not till he should 
reach Oak Dene would there be any possibility 
of his discovering that the message was a fictitious 
one. Than Squire Baynard, there was no man 
better known in those parts. 

At a quarter past three the same afternoon 
Evan drove out of the yard of the Black Swan 
in a dogeart which he had hired for the occa- 
sion. By the time he should reach Marshmallow 
Cottage, Abrey, assuming him to have cartied out 
the instructions conveyed in the telegram, ought 
td be well on his way to Whitcastle. 

On arriving at the cottage, Evan pulled up in 
front of it and called out ‘ House! house !’ as he 
had heard the carrier do the day before. There 
was more delay to-day than there had been then 
in answering the summons, and it was not till 
after he had repeated it, and had then waited 
while stock was being taken of him through the 
window, that the door was opened by a tall thin 
girl with very bright black eyes and a crafty 
but somewhat sullen expression of countenance. 
This must be Abrey’s grand-daughter Elsie, Evan 
told himself—the' ‘impish girl’ of whom Edeline 
had made mention to him. The fact that she 
had answered his summons, and not her grand- 
father, was all but proof positive that the latter 
had left home in response to the telegram. 

By this time Evan had alighted, and was 
patting the neck of his horse. Elsie, standing on 
the doorstep, her bright suspicious eyes fixed 
on him, waited to hear why he had summoned 
her. 

‘My good girl, I am in want of a truss of hay,’ 
began Evan, in his easy debonair manner, as he 

roceeded to draw off his gloves. ‘1 have heard 

r Abrey’s hay very highly spoken of, so have 
made up my mind to try it.’ 

‘It is very good hay, sir, I believe,’ answered 
<n ‘I will fetch you a truss from the 
shed,’ 

Carefully shutting the cottage door, she turned 
in the direction*of the shed, which was some 
dozen or more yards away.. 

‘By the way,’ went on Evan, following her up 
in leisurely fashion, ‘1 see that Mr Abrey deals 
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also in corn. You may as well let me have a 
saiple to take with me. I may be able to find 
him a customer or two among my friends.’ 

‘Very well, sir; I will give you a sample,’ 
responded the girl. 

van began to whistle, as though everything 
had been said which need be said. 

On reaching the door of the shed, Elsie turned 
the big key in the lock and went in. The inter- 
view te Abrey and the carrier of which 
Evan had been a witness the day before had 
inspired him with the idea which he was now 
endeavouring to put into practice. Still whistling 
softly to himself, he strolled after the girl till he 
reached the open door of the shed. One glance 
round the interior was enough. Its only window 
was in the roof, its only door the one by which 
he was standing. Elsie had already selected a 
truss of hay from a heap which half filled the 
shed, and had crossed to a bin in one corner in 
order to take from it a sample of corn. Now 
was Evan’s opportunity. An instant later the 
door was shut and locked. As the bolt shot 
home, a shriek broke from the girl. Again and 
again she dashed herself against the door, and 
shook it in a frenzy of rage and fear, although 
she must have recognised the utter futility of 
such efforts as she could put forth to force the 
stout old timbers. She might hurt and_ bruise 
herself as much as she chose, but it would be to 
no avail. 

A few swift strides took Evan to the cottage. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he opened the 
door and went in, and at once found him- 
self in what was evidently the living-room of 
the family. Its only occupant was a worn- 
looking gray-haired woman, who was seated in a 
large cushioned chair by the chimney corner. 
Evan knew at once that she could be none other 
than the Ann Abrey of whom Edeline had told 
him, she who had lost her speech, as also, in a 
great measure, the use of her limbs. His first 
glance had been round the room in search of the 
missing child, if haply he might be there ; then 
he turned to the invalid, and their eyes met. In 
the way she looked at him he read the amaze- 
ment and fear which his sudden appearance, and 
without the girl, had given rise to in her mind. 
It was no part of his plan to frighten this poor 
creature, and he hastened to reassure her. 

‘You have nothing whatever to be afraid of, 
he said. ‘Iam not here either to rob the house 
or to do you any harm.’ Then a sudden thought 
struck him. ‘You know Miss Fenton, who often 
comes to see you?’ he asked. 

The eyes lighted up, and the expression of the 
drawn features changed in an instant. The reply 
was a vigorous nod of the head in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘You like Miss Fenton, do you not, and would 
do almost anything for her continued Evan ; 
to which the reply was a still more emphatic 
nod than before. ‘It was Miss Fenton who told 
me about you. In a little while she and I are 
to be married,’ went on the young man. ‘But 
she is in great distress and trouble owing to the 
loss of my cousin, little Frank Marchment of 
Rothwell Chase. Now, I have reason to believe 
that the child is hidden either under this roof 
or somewhere close by ; so, if you really care for 


= do, you can prove it at once by telling me 
ow and where I can find the boy.’ 

He had spoken very slowly and distinctly, but 
scarcely had the words passed his lips before the 
full force of their absurdity struck him. For 
the moment he had forgotten that he was pre- 
ferring his request to a speechless woman. He 
bit his lips with vexation. 

He could see that Ann had understood what 
he had said. For the space of a few seconds her 
eyes rested searchingly on his face, then, as if 
satisfied with her scrutiny, she pointed with her 
right hand—the one of which she still retained 
the use—to an object hanging on the wall a little 
distance away. It was an ordinary school slate. 
Evan gathered her meaning at a glance. 

Taking down the slate, he placed it on a small 
oval table by Ann’s elbow. Then, having pro- 
duced a piece of pencil from her pocket, she began 
to write, slowly and laboriously, Evan steadyin 
the slate for her meanwhile. When she had 
finished her sentence she looked up at him, and 
he, stooping forward, read: ‘Swear to me that 
you are speaking the truth.’ 

Evan drew himself up, and lifting his hat, said : 
‘I swear most solemnly, in the sight of Heaven, 
that what I have told you is the truth !’ 

Ann nodded and motioned that she had more to 
write. 

‘Light that lantern which hangs in the corner,’ 
she wrote. ‘Take it with you, and go down into 
the cellar. There you will find a door. Open it, 
and pass onward till you reach the cavern. There 
you will find the child” She laid down the 
pencil and looked up at Evan, as intimating that 
she had done. 

Evan’s heart gave a great bound as his eyes 
took in what she had written. ‘God bless you! 
You are a good woman,’ he exclaimed fervently. 
Then he took down the lantern and lighted the 
candle in it from his own match-box. Ann’s 
finger indicated to him the door which led to 
the cellar. Opening it, he went down a flight 
of stone steps which landed him in a gloomy 
apartment that seemed to extend under the 
whole of the house, Presently he found the 
door he had been directed to look for. It was 
of rude construction, consisting merely of a few 
boards loosely fastened together by means of 
three or four cross-pieces, having neither lock 
nor bolt, but merely a simple latch, which, how- 
ever, was placed so high up as to be out of the 
reach of a child of three ur four, Near at hand 
was a heap of bricks, as though what lay beyond 
the cellar had at one time been walled up and 
only lately reopened, which, indeed, on after 
investigation, proved to be the case. On opening 
the door and going forward, Evan found him- 
self in a narrow se between six and seven 
feet in height, where, but for the lantern he had 
brought with him, he would have been in total 
darkness. Pressing forward carefully, with the 
light thrown in front of him, the — gradu- 
x sloping downward the while, he came pres- 
ently to a curtain of faded moreen, on pushin 
aside which he found himself on the threshol 
of.a cavern of considerable size, but whether 
natural or artificial he had neither time nor 
inclination just then to determine. For the 
moment, indeed, he saw one object, and one only : 


Miss Fenton as you give me to understand that la child, pallid-cheeked and large-eyed, seated on 
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me a truckle bed and —— turning the leaves of | day, however, the whirligig of time had brought 
a picture-book by the light of a lamp fixed | about Evan’s revenge. It would cut the proud 
but against the wall over his oh In one corner | old man to the quick to have to be indebted to 
the an oil-stove was burning, probably with a view | the nephew whom he had insulted and treated 
For of raising the temperature of the cave, which, | with such contumely for the restoration of the 
Te- however, was by no means unpleasantly cold. | missing heir—the hope, the pride, and the joy 
He A small table, a couple of rush-bottomed chairs, | of his declining years. Evan at that moment 
and a few other articles of common furniture, | would have been more than mortal if the thought 
hat were scattered about. The height of the cavern | —all unbidden though it came—had not found 
her varied in different places, but nowhere could it| an echo in his heart: ‘But for the child I am 
if have been less than from twenty to thirty feet. now bringing home, J should one day be the 
her After a momentary pause, Evan let the curtain | master of Rothwell Chase !’ 
ied drop behind him, and putting down his lantern, | ‘Show me to your master’s room,’ he said to 
tle advanced smilingly towards the bed. He was/ the footman who had opened the door, and now 
te, afraid the child might be frightened at the sight | stood staring at him and his burden in blank 
of a stranger, for the two had never met before. | bewilderment. 
all ‘Frankie, he said, <a the name Edeline| The man, without a word, led the way to the 
£O- often spoke of him by, ‘I have come to fetch you. | study, where, of late, Sir Harry was nearly 
an Your mamma and grandpapa want you at home | always to be found at this hour of the day. 
* again, and you want to see them, don’t you?” With him was Edeline. 
. ‘Yes ; me want to go home again vewy much,’| As Evan entered the room, still carrying the 
nd responded the little fellow, after regarding Evan | child, who, however, was no longer swathed in 
lat for a moment or two with his grave old-world | the shawl, Edie sprang to her feet with a cry, 
eyes, as if the coming of the latter were quite a| while Sir Harry rose stiffly from his chair and, 
d: matter of course. ‘Me dweadfully tired of this| trembling in every limb, stared as though he 
mn, |} ° pwace. Me want to see Edie and Fanny and | beheld some vision from the tomb. 
gwandada again. Me quite weady to go.’ With| ‘Sir, said Evan in ceremonious accents as he 
to that he shut ang book and slid from the bed | put down the child, ‘it is possible that you do 
; to the floor. ere was one thing to be said for | not recognise me. I am your nephew, Evan 
ry those who had been his jailers for so long a time | Marchment. Permit me to have the happiness 
to —he had suffered no neglect so far as cleanliness | of restoring to you your grandson—and heir.’ 
it, was concerned, and but for the pallor resulting | With that he bowed gravely, and turning, would 
4 from the want of daylight ond | fresh air, he | at once have left the room had he not found the 
he looked in fairly good condition. way barred. While he was speaking, Edie had 
at There was a knitted shawl hanging over a/ glided forward, and was now standing with her 
chair, which Evan took the liberty of appropri- | back to the door. 
“4 ating, and proceeded to wrap it round the boy.| ‘‘Gwandada, I’se come back to you,’ said Frank 
u! While thus engaged his eyes were attracted to an | as he ran forward and clasped the old man round 
y: accordion on a shelf close by, and the origin | his knees; ‘and me won't go away from you 
ri of the mysterious music was at once made clear | never no more,’ 
ied to him. It was doubtless the girl Elsie whom! On the scene that followed it is not needful 
bo he had heard playing, the poll, reaching him | that we should dwell, and what still remains to 
at faintly through cracks and crevices in the roof | be told must be set down as briefly as may be. 
y of the cavern as he lay stretched on the grassy| A warrant for the arrest of Sampson Abrey 
e slope overhead. was at once issued ; but when, early next morn- 
of Ann Abrey’s eyes brightened when, three min- | ing, the police went in search of their man, he 
- utes later, Evan emerged from the cellar with | was nowhere to be found. He had decamped in 
4 Frank in his arms. Slate and pencil were again | the course of the night, taking Elsie with him, 
of brought into requisition. ‘Please give my love | and neither of them was ever seen in those parts 
k and respects to dear Miss Fenton,’ she wrote, | again. 
i ‘and beg of her not to forget poor Ann Abrey.’ But Samp Abrey was not the only one 
le Evan, with his hand grasping hers, told her he | missing when asked for. Within an hour of its 
d knew Miss Fenton far too well for there to be | becoming known at the Chase that Master Frank 
; any fear on that score. Outside he found his} had been found and brought home by a strange 
horse and trap as he had left them. All was/ gentleman, both Therese Cobran and Tom Abrey 
° quiet in the fodder shed. Elsie was awaiting in | disappeared, and there being nothing at the time 
8 sullen patience the return of her grandfather, or | beyond suspicion to connect them with the ab- 
. the ing of some one who, in response to her | duction of the heir, no efforts were made to trace 
1 calls for help, would set her at liberty. either of them. Next morning, too, it became 
1 It was with very mingled feelings that Evan | known at the Black Swan that the mysterious 
' Marchment rang the bell of the main entrance} Mr Vodney was non est. He had apparently 
, to Rothwell Chase, Hitherto, through no fault | retired to his room as usual some time after 
of his own, he had been, so to speak, an outcast | midnight ; but instead of doing so, he must have 
: from the home of his ancestors. While he — out of the house unseen by any one, and 
i awaited the opening of the door, the whole scene | so have vanished, probably in the direction of the 
of his interview with his uncle a year before | railway station, leaving, however, owing to some 
. flashed as freshly across his memory as though | little oversight on his part, a fortnight’s bill 
; it had been an incident of yesterday. Again Sir | unsettled for be& and board. 
' Harry’s cruel words pode to smite him like a| An examination of Marshmallow Cottage and 
; lash ; ‘I would rather my ward should marry | the secret cavern with which it was connected 
yonder crossing-sweeper than marry you. To-| left no room for doubt that the latter had been 
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utilised in years gone by for the storage of con- 
traband goods, but that, when smuggling ceased 
to be a profitable game, the entrance had been 
walled up, and had so remained till Sampson 
Abrey found a use for it such as had never been 
dreamt of by his respected progenitors. 

Abrey had made no attempt to burden his 
flight with his helpless sister. The baronet and 
Miss Fenton between them charged themselves 
with the future of the poor woman, for whom a 
home was found where she would be duly cared 
for. 

Sir Harry’s reversal of feeling towards his 
nephew was that of a prejudiced and obstinate 
but at the bottom kind-hearted man, who all 
along had been possessel by an uneasy con- 
sciousness that he was in the wrong, while too 
stiff-necked to acknowledge it even to himself. 
Now that it had been brought about, it was a 
reversal full and complete ; had it not been so, 
it would not have been in keeping with the 
man as he was. 

Evan and Edeline were married about six 
months after the occurrences herein narrated. 
A few weeks later Mrs Marchment was also 
married, not, however, to any rich Englishman 
or noted personage in London society, but to a 
certain Signor Luigi Castanelli, the one man in 
the world of whom she went in fear, who had 
found her out, as she had always had a pre- 
sentiment he would, and whom she accepted, 
feeling sure it would be as much as her life 
was worth to refuse him now she was free, after 
the way she had led him on and then thrown 
him over five years before. 

There were several features in connection with 
the abduction of the heir which still remained 
inexplicable to Evan and his wife, and, for any- 
thing they could see to the contrary, seemed 
likely to remain so till the end of the chapter. 
But when three years had gone by, enlighten- 
sear came, and that in a way the most unex- 

cted, 

On a certain afternoon Mrs Evan Marchment’s 
servant informed her mistress that there was a 
female dressed in deep mourning at the door 
who desired to speak with her, but refused to 
give any name. 

The stranger proved to be Therese Cobran— 
but how changed! Edeline was more shocked 
than she would have cared to express in words, 

‘I must crave your pardon, madame, for ven- 
turing to call upon you,’ began Therese in the 
same cold unmodulated tones which Edie remem- 
bered so well; ‘but if my necessity were not a 
very bitter one, you may rely upon it that I 
should not be here to-day,’ 


wine before you say any more,’ answered Ede- 
line, whose sympathetic nature had at once been 
touched by the evident forlornness of the woman. 
And then she wore a widow’s cap, which of itself 
(i was enough to touch Edie to the quick ; and her 
mourning was very, very shabby. 

The story she had to tell, which must be here 
abridged, was both a sad and a strange one. 

Vodney had been her lover, and subsequently 
her husband, and his was the brain which had 
planned the abduction of the heir of Rothwell 
Chase. Therese and he had been engaged for 
some years; but Vodney was still so poor that 


‘Sit down, and let me offer you a glass of | 


him away, and Abrey was to be no more troubled 


the prospect of their marriage seemed as far off 
as ever. He had tried half a score ways of 
making a living, but had failed in all. It was 
while matters stood thus that Mrs Marchment 
one day in a moment of passion struck Therese 
on the cheek with her slipper. The Swiss 
resented the indignity bitterly in her heart, 
although at the time she seemed to pass it over 
lightly and to have forgotten all about it a 
few hours later. What was perhaps more to the 
purpose, her lover resented it, or pretended to 
do so, equally with herself. Then it was that he 
proposed to her a scheme for the abduction of 
the heir, which, if it could only be successfully 
carried out, would serve a double purpose. In 
the first place, it would give Therese the revenge 
she was longing for, in the mother’s agony and 
distress for the loss of her child ; while, in the 
second place, if Vodney could only contrive to 
be the medium for the restoration of the child, 
he could claim the reward which would doubtless 
be offered, and thereby at once remove the only 
obstacle to the marriage of himself and Therese, 
It was a scheme which at first sight bristled with 
difficulties, but Vodney’s indomitable patience 
sufficed to overcome these one by one. 

Tom Abrey, from the first day of Therese’s 
appearance at the Chase, had fallen madly in love 
with her, little likely as she seemed to excite 
such a passion in the breast of the good-looking 
groom, who could have had the pick of a score 
pretty girls, as he was quite aware. However, 
so it was. Vodney, when informed of Tom’s infa- 
tuation, at once proposed to turn it to account 
for the furtherance of his scheme, and Therese 
was instructed to afford him a certain amount 
of encouragement, and so lead him on to talk 
of this, that, and the other. Among other family 
matters which Tom in the fullness of his heart 
confided to Therese was the fact that, some twenty 
years before, his grandfather had undergone a 
sentence of penal servitude for being concerned, 
with others, in a poaching affray in which one 
of Sir Harry’s keepers was unfortunately shot. 
Since that time, for soMe reason known only to 
himself, old Abrey had nursed a bitter grudge 
against the baronet, and had often been heard 
to declare that he should not die easy till he had 
had his revenge. Here was a tool to Vodney’s 
hand! The old man was accordingly approached 
through his grandson, who, to do the young 
fellow justice, had no liking for the job, but was 
led on by his mad passion for the waiting-woman 
to do things which at another time he would 
have turned from with abhorrence. The end 
of the matter was that old Abrey agreed, for the 
sum of fifty pounds, to be paid in two instal- 
ments, to take the child into hiding for a month, 
at the end of which time some one was to fetch 


in the affair. The some one in question would 
have been Vodney, who, in his sham réle of 
rivate detective, would have taken the child 
Pack to Sir Harry—after first obtaining from 
him a written promise that no further a 
should be instituted—and have claim the 
reward. To what extent this precious scheme 
was successful, and by what means it ultimately 
came to grief, we have already seen. 

One point remains to be elucidated for the 


0! 


reader’s behoof—to wit, by what means the child 
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was spirited away from the Chase without any 
one save those concerned in the plot being a bit 
the wiser. When Fanny Dale quitted the nursery 
in order to take Mrs Marchment her cup of tea, 
Therese, who was on the watch, darted down- 
stairs and, entering the room, said to Frank: 
‘Your mamma has sent for you, darling. I am 
to take you to her.’ With that she took him up 
and hurried back with him to her own room, 
having first flung wide the window. There she 
supplied her for the pur y ney. It was 
of the most obedient of children, made no difti- 
culty about swallowing it. Five minutes later 
he was in a sleep so sound that it would have 
been next to impossible to awake him. For the 
time being she laid him to rest on an impromptu 
bed in a large clothes-closet which opened out 
of her room. But it was not till long after mid- 
night that she found an opportunity of passing 
the still unconscious child into the charge of 
Tom Abrey, by whom, in turn, it was handed 
on to Elsie, who was waiting in the shrubbery, 
her grandfather, with his horse and trap, lying 

rdu just beyond the precincts of the park. 
No Tom Abrey, although the suggestion emanated 
from Vodney, was due the heel-marks under the 
nursery window which Mr Dimwade examined 
so carefully by means of his magnifying glass. 

Despite their want of means, Therese and 
Vodney had got married. All the woman’s 
savings had gone towards satisfying old Abrey, 
Vodney making sure that he should presently 
get the amount back from Sir Harry under the 

ead of expenses. About six months after her 
marriage Therese had come in for a legacy of two 
hundred pounds. This had proved the ruin of 
her husband. In two years he succeeded in 
drinking himself to death ; and now his widow 
had come to beg sufficient money to enable her 
to join some relatives in America. It is enough 
to say that the money was found her. 


IN LYONNESSE. 


THE extreme south-western corner” of England, 
locally known as Penwith, and stretching from 
St Ives to Penzance and Land’s End, is a tract 
as interesting as it is unfamiliar to the majority 
of Englishmen. It is a land of striking contrasts. 
Broadly speaking, a desolate promontory, it is 
bathed in the warm vapour of the Gulf Stream ; 
and while one is everywhere confronted by 
barren hills crowned with piles of gray, time- 
worn rocks, each valley is, on the other hand, a 
garden where fruit, flowers, and vegetables grow 
with a luxuriance unknown farther north. A 
wilder and bolder coast could scarcely be ima- 
gined ; but on the very edge of beetling crags 
hedges as trim as any in Kent line gardens whose 
produce pours into Covent Garden in the early 
spring. ere are heights where magnificent 
groups of rhododendrons flourish beside gorse 
and bracken ; there, mine-shafts pierce precipi- 
tous cliffs, the smoke of the engines often mixing 
with the ocean spray ; and the hum of industry 
is heard on pixy-haunted commons and amid 


‘Dark Bolerium, seat of storms,’ the home of 
those Arthurian legends which 
Gleam Spenser’s elfix dream, 
And mix in Milton’s heavenly theme, 
as well as inspiring the pen of the greatest poet 
of our own age. 
That these legends should have found a home 
here is but fitting, for Penwith may be called 
the antechamber of the fabled Lyonnesse, which 
is supposed to have extended from Land’s End 
to the Scilly Islands, twenty-five miles away. 
‘Morning had dawned upon as bright a scene as 
ever met the eye. At evening there was nought 
from Land’s End to St Martin’s Head but a 
howling and boiling wilderness of waves, bearing 
here and there upon its bosom a fragment from 
the perished world below, or a corse tossed upon 
the billows, over which seabirds wheeled and 
screamed.” And some say that often as the 
Mounts Bay fisherman turns homeward 

When the clear calm eve’s declining, 
He sees the gray towers of other days 

In the waves beneath him shining. 


These are but pretty fictions, geologists having 
proved the impossibility of any such convul- 
sion; but a person standing upon an elevated 
part of the Land’s -End a when the 
summer sun is setting behind the Scilly Isles, 
which stand out against the red disc like cloud- 
castles, and the intervening stretch of water is 
wrapped in a ruddy glow, might easily fancy 
that below Jay a region ‘mystic, wonderful. 

Little more than thirty years ago Scilly was 
terra incognita, its only means of commynication 
with the mainland a little sailing-vessel which 
erdssed to Penzance at irregular intervals. A 
visit to England was to the islander the event of a 
lifetime, and only tourists of an adventurous class 
sought its remote shores, which letters or news- 

apers rarely reached, and where they might 
. weather-bound for weeks together. Now, a 
fast train places Penzance within nine hours of 
London ; and a powerful steamer, which runs 
several times a week during the summer, tra- 
verses the remaining forty miles in about three 
hours. The consequence of these increased facili- 
ties for travelling is that young Scilly makes 
one or two excursions yearly to Penzance or 
Plymouth, going even to London occasionally ; 
and each succeeding summer sees a larger number 
of tourists in the islands. 

The Scilly Islands, which are supposed, on the 
very slenderest of foundations, to the Cassi- 
terides of the Greeks, receive casual references 
from various old writers; but they are not 
mentioned in Doomsday Book ; and except during 
the war between Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
when the islands were for some time the chief 
royalist stronghold in the west, they have played 
but a small part in history. The monks of 
Tavistock obtained the group from Henry L ; 
and four centuries later, upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries, they were divided among various 
owners, who were in turn bought out by Eliza- 
beth ; and since then, Scilly has been an appanage 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Elizabeth, however, 
granted a lease ef the islands to Sir Francis 
Godolphin, the head of a powerful Cornish house 
which had done the Crown good service, and 


granite monuments of ancient peoples. Such is 


which subsequently obtained the dukedom of 
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Leeds. The Godolphins retained the lease until 
1830, but then gave it up; and it was acquired 
four years later by Mr Augustus Smith, a Hert- 
fordshire gentleman, and member of parliament 
for Truro, whose powers as lord-proprietor have 
to his nephew and heir, Mr Dorrien 

mith. 

Lying far out in the western sea, exposed to 
the unbroken force of Atlantic storms, the coast 
necessarily is bold ; and it bears evidence every- 
where of constant conflict with the elements. 
How fierce that conflict is in winter, the summer 
tourist can scarcely form any conception of, 
though even then there are reminders of it. 
When the sun is brightest, let but a light breeze 
spring up, and within an hour the sea boils 
among the outlying reefs. 

But even here there are days when the sea 
shows a perfectly unruffled face, and kisses the 
sand with a languorous murmur, tempting the 
most timid to boating excursions as far as the 
adjacent islands. Each of these possesses objects 
of interest. There are barrows for the antiquary, 
rare birds and plants for the ornithologist and 
botanist, and scenes worthy of a painter’s brush. 
St Martin’s beaches have a rich store of daint 
shells ; on Tean a breed of white rabbits flouris 
in security ; and on Annet half-a-dozen kinds of 
seabirds will hover round while you examine the 
eggs of the dotterel, tern, or petrel lying on the 
sand, or extricate your feet from one of the 
tunnels in which the less confiding shearwater 
deposits her charge. But he who seeks rest alone 
will find plenty to charm without leaving St 
Mary’s, which is the principal island, and con- 
tains a population of twelve hundred, or two- 
thirds of that of the whole group. 

Passing beneath the massive archway of the 
castle which Elizabeth erected for the protection 
of her subjects of Scilly, he will in a minute or 
two reach a down overlooking the whole archi- 
pelago, and strolling breast-high between lines of 
yellow gorse, almost touch with his foot the 
rabbits which at every step dart across the path. 
Turning in another direction, he may in an 
equally brief period be standing among cyclopean 
rocks of fantastic shapes, ‘gray as the handle 
of the scythe of Time,’ their huge heads towering 
above the sea, crowned with ruby lichens and 
clumps of purple-flowered grass, and hiding in 
their crevices the dark green fronds of the 
‘Asplenium marinum.’ A pair of sandpipers 
perhaps flit among the wave-washed stones below ; 
on a flat rock a cormorant opens its wings to 
catch the sun among half a score of apparently 
dozing comrades; some black-backed gulls are 
slowly circling in front; and from the moor 
behind, with the perfume of chamomile, comes 
the shrill ery of the curlew. Or, leaving the 
coast, he may ramble past picturesque thatched 
cottages, their fronts hidden by geraniums and 
roofs topped by nodding palms—past banks glow- 
ing with the brilliant scarlet clusters of the 
‘crassula’—past gardens of unsurpassable neatness, 
where thrushes and blackbirds swarm unchecked, 
and flocks of sparrows hold noisy conclave—past 
homesteads almost covered with foliage, where 
fowls nestle among clumps of bamboo, where the 
dust-heap is hidden by hydrangeas, and gumtrees 
and tamarisks of the South afford shelter to the 


However short his stay, every tourist visits the 
— of Tresco Abbey, the residence of Mr 

orrien Smith, the ‘Lord of the Isles ;’ indeed, 
many persons cross from Penzance for this pur. 
ae only, and having seen Tresco, turn their 

cks on Scilly, satisfied with their journey. The 
house, a large castellated building—rather un. 
attractive in itself—stands among immense rocks, 
upon the site of the ancient abbey, whose ruins 
draped in ivy form a picturesque addition to the 
mansion. The most duking of Scilly is 
its luxuriant vegetation, and this is seen in 
its greatest perfection in these gardens, Within 
the fourteen acres which they comprise there are 
comparatively few plants familiar to English 
eyes, and these reach a quite prodigious size, the 
fuchsias, for instance, rather resembling forest 
trees than shrubs. The bulk of the specimens 
are exotics, and generally tropical or subtropi- 
cal, Ferns are there from the antipodes, palms 
from China, the prickly-pear of Mexico, and the 
bamboo of Japan. The largest eucalyptus in the 
British Islands is pointed out to you, as is the 
only ‘ Puya chilensis’ which an English gardener 
has succeeded in inducing to flower. Huge aloes 
shoot their flower-stalks, straight and stout as 
young pines, twenty feet or more upward; and on 
the rocky slopes the delicate mesembryanthemum 
thrives. It would be impossible in a limited 
space to do justice to the marvels of Tresco 
gardens, but it may be briefly said that nothing 
to at all compare with them exists elsewhere in 
Great Britain. Of course, this is mainly due to 
favourable climatic conditions; but part of the 
result has been obtained by unremitting labour 
and the expenditure of large sums by the late 
and present lessees. 

The play of Hamlet without the Prince were 
not more imperfect than a paper on Scilly which 
omitted to refer to Mr Augustus Smith’s connec- 
tion with the islands and the work he has done 
there. The Godolphins rarely visited Scilly, and 
took very little interest in this part of their 
estates ; but as soon as Mr Smith obtained the 
lease, he settled down On the island of Tresco, 
and entered actively into everything connected 
with his ‘kingdom.’ He likewise instructed 
his heir, then a cavalry officer, to spend eight 
months a year at Tresco, and to contribute 
various sums, amounting to nearly one thousand 
pounds per annum, towards educational and 
religious objects. 

Mr Augustus Smith’s labour has not been in 
vain. Previous to his accession to power, the 
normal condition of the people was one of poverty 
and ignorance, most of the inhabitants living in 
squalor on miserable plots of ground, and all 
depending largely for a livelihood on smugglin 
and shipwreck. Mr Smith raised their stand 

of comfort, forced education upon them, and 
while teaching the young men ambition, sent 
them into the world armed for life’s struggle. 
He encouraged the farmers in the culture of early 
potatoes, which became the staple trade for many 
years; and when he saw disease and foreign 
competition injuring this, he showed them by 
his own example how flowers might be made a 
source of profit. L’état, cest moi, Louis Quatorze 
is reported to have said; and Mr Smith might 
say, ‘J am Scilly.’ As tenants-at-will, the two 
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Mr Smith’s mercy ; he is the chairman of every 
local body ; and the imperial Government has 
lately recognised his authority in a very un- 
usual manner. By an Act of Parliament passed 
last year, the islands obtained, on the Ist of 
April 1891, in lieu of a vestry, a County 
Council, composed of four aldermen and twenty 
councillors ; and of this elective body the lessee 
or his nominee is appointed chairman until 1914, 
when his lease expires. Whether such great 
power on the one hand and complete dependence 
on the other be morally wholesome is open to 
uestion; but it is at least creditable to Mr 
scien Smith that no potentate ever had more 
contented and devoted ‘subjects.’ 

Though there are still perhaps two thousand 
tons of potatoes annually exported from Scilly, 
their place as the chief industry has been taken 
by flowers, and the islands are now the lily- 

rden of England. The farmers hesitated long 
— adopting what they regarded as a foolish 
‘fal’ of Mr Luguctes Smith’s; but the most 
conservative soon saw that bulbs could be made 
remunerative, and every successive year sees a 
greater quantity of land given to their cultiva- 
tion. It is not many years since the export was 
limited to a few boxes per week; but during 
the last season a single steamer has conveyed as 
much as fifteen tons, representing about three 
thousand packages, to the London, Birmingham, 
and northern markets, At first the growers 
limited themselves to the daffodil and one or 
two common kinds of narcissus, which grew wild 
on every sunny bank; but now they ransack 
Southern Europe for rare varieties, and often give 
as much as a pound for a single bulb. Indeed, 
occasionally five guineas have been paid for 
one. 

Before us lies one of the most intelligently 
managed, though by no means one of the largest 
gardens in Scilly. It comprises six acres, and is 
enclosed by a leafy wall of laurel, euonymus, and 
escallonia, about twelve feet high and four wide, 
which forms an effective barrier against storms. 
This oblong space is divided into small plots by 
lower hedges of such pretty flowering evergreens 
as veronica and ‘Escallonia macrantha.’ In one 
plot will be found wall-flowers; i another, 
stocks ; a third may blaze with the scarlet of the 
‘Anemone fulgens ;’ and a fourth be turned into 
a golden sea by the prolific ‘soleil dor’ The 
sides of the patches hold marguerites as tall asa 
grenadier, and in odd corners shine the gorgeous 
gladiolus and tiger-lily. These are the aga 
flowers of commerce ; but there are many other 

lants here which are prized for their rarity, 

eauty, or smell, such as the New Zealand flax, 
alii exotic myrtles, and the Australian musk- 
ush. 

The Scilly farmers are of course obliged for 
the sake of their live-stock to grow corn and root- 
crops; but their best energies are given to the 
flowers, which well repay the trouble expended. 
It is impossible to give accurate figures respectin 
a trade which is in a more or less pote sie, 
stage, and of which the profits vary very much. 
After the first cost of the roots, there is but little 
expense. Beyond an occasional application of 
seaweed, the bulbs practically require no manure ; 
they remain undisturbed in the ground for three 
years, flowering every season, and have then mul- 


tiplied on an average sixfold; and the flowers 
realise from twopence to two shillings per dozen, 
the return per acre varying from forty to two 
hundred pounds. It will be seen even from these 
meagre details that ‘there is money in bulbs.’ 
Necessarily, there are difficulties and risks of loss 
with so delicate a commodity as flowers. Their 
value mainly depends upon the early period at 
which they can be put upon the market, and 
every week of delay causes an appreciable loss. 
A cold spring is therefore disastrous. Wet 
weather, again, by preventing the flowers from 
being packed in a dry state, often causes the ruin 
of a consignment ; or the whole of one pickin 
may be lost by an endeavour to keep it unti 
prices go up; or a lot of expensive bulbs—and 
these are the most delicate—may die through 
ignorance of their peculiar requirements. But, 
on the whole, flowers are a veritable mine of 
wealth to Scilly, and thanks to them, the islanders 
are far better off than they ever were before. 
Ominous rumours are abroad of the adoption 
of forcing-houses by the rival growers of the 
Channel Islands; and it is quite possible that 
the Scillonians may be obliged to follow the 
example. In that case, more capital would be 
required ; and if a higher price could not be 
obtained, profits would suffer a serious diminu- 
tion. 
The flower season lasts from January to June; 
and Scilly to be seen in its glory should be 
visited in the spring. At that time, St Mary’s, 
which is the principal flower-growing island, 
resembles a large piece of brilliant patchwork ; 
the air is filled with pa and almost every 
person on the island is engaged in plucking, 
trimming, or packing. The flowers are plucked 
on a fine day just before they have opened, and 
taken to a damp room with a temperature of 
about seventy degrees ; then every vessel which 
will hold water is requisitioned, and in these the 
blooms, after having the superfluous leaves care- 
fully removed, are placed until the time for pack- 
ing comes. This operation is deferred as long 
as possible, perhaps for a couple of days after 
picking, and meanwhile the boxes and baskets are 
repared with soft layers of hay and ferns, and 
abels and cord are got ready, as well as dainty 
coloured paper with scalloped edges for the more 
expensive flowers. At length the final stage is 
entered upon, perhaps at midnight, and for hour 
after hour there is no cessation, one person drying 
the stems, another tying into bunches, another 
poke, a fourth nailing up, and a fifth per- 
1aps helping sgn On and on into the 
gray morning the workers toil in an atmosphere 
which the heat and the odour of tens of thou- 
sands of flowers have made almost insupportable, 
gradually building around themselves a wall of 
neat packages, their movements growing feverish 
as the sound of passing wheels reminds them that 
their neighbours’ flowers are already on the way 
to market. At last the task is over; the horses 
move off with their load, and take a place in the 
line of vehicles which every highway is dis- 
charging on the pier ; and ere the weary ‘ flower- 
farmers’ have well finished their hardly-earned 
breakfast, a shrill whistle announces the depart- 
ure of the steamer. At Penzance, a special train 
is in waiting to convey the beauty and perfume 
of Scilly to busy centres, there to decorate the 
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tables of the waney> to brighten the gloom 
chamber of the invalid, and to speak words whic 
the timid tongue of the lover hesitates to 
utter. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


AccorDING to a Report recently laid before 
Parliament by the chief inspector of alkali-works, 
it would seem that the manufacture of salt in 
Cheshire is still carried on in a very primitive 
manner. The brine pumped from the dissolving 
rocks below the earth’s surface is heated in huge 
iron pans, which are about the dimensions of an 
ordinary swimming-bath, say sixty feet by thirty 
feet, but which are only two feet in depth. Here 
the salt crystallises as the mother-liquor slowly 
evaporates, and from time to time is removed by 
rakes and shovels. Some salt or pan-scale, how- 
ever, is always left, and this caking on the metal 
causes the iron plates to bend and burn. So the 
vessel quickly becomes leaky, and the brine drops 
on to the heated brickwork below, where it forms 
huge blocks of salt ; while some of it is carried 
away as salt vapour in the smoke. In this way 
the smoke from the salt-works is often charged 
with sulphurous acid, the vapour of volatilised 
salt, Nedbediinds acid, and steam; and such 
elements in the atmosphere have a very pre- 
judicial effect on the surrounding vegetation. 
Great good has resulted, we learn, since the limit 
fixed by the Alkali Act for the amount of acid 
in the chimney gases of alkali-works has been 
adopted for salt-works. Manufacturers are now 
more careful about leaky pans, and a saving is 
effected all round, 

The important question of establishing elec- 
trical communication between coastguard and life- 
boat stations, lighthouses and lightships, and the 
general telegraphic system of the country, has 
again been opened by an influential deputation 
to the Board of Trade. This deputation were 
able to strengthen their case by pointing out that 
in the case of one wreck at least—that of the 
Schiller, which was lost close to the Bishop Light- 
house—three hundred lives might have been 
saved if communication with the neighbouring 
coast had existed. They were also able to show 
that other countries—France, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Sweden, and the Cape—had long ago 
adopted the system which they advocated. For 
four years the Sunk lightship on our eastern 
coast was in telephonic communication with the 
shore, and this experiment was discontinued, it 
is said, ‘as really having been of no service.’ If, 
unhappily, a wreck had occurred near the light- 
ship during that period of four years, this typical 
official reason for bringing the experiment to a close 
would possibly have been considerably modified. 

That useful body, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, held the other day its four- 
teenth annual meeting in one of the most curious 
and most ancient halls in London, that of Bar- 
nard’s Inn, Holborn, when an interesting paper 
was read by Mr W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., on 
‘The Impossibility of Restoration” In the course 
of this paper the lecturer pointed out that restora- 
tion was a fallacy, and was as futile as an attempt 


to bring history back to life again. To arrest the 
progress of decay was all that the preserver would 
presume to do; but the destroyer would attempt 
to restore. What had been already filched from 
British architecture could never be replaced. War 
and men’s passions had done their worst to rid 
the world of treasures ; but so-called restoration 
had indeed done nearly if not quite as much, 
and had left the country well nigh bare of her 
finest monuments. We are not inclined to adopt 
this pessimistic view of the present state of our 
monuments, and may trust to the genius of 
modern architects to rear for us buildings worth 
looking at. 

Locusts have for some time done much mischief 
to the green crops in Morocco ; especially do they 
damage the olive and almond trees, so that the 
fruit has often to be gathered hurriedly and 
before it is really ripe. No drastic measures are 
taken against the advance of the enemy, such as 
we read of in the case of Cyprus and Algeria; 
indeed, it would seem that the plague is not 
altogether evil in its incidence; for the natives 
use the locusts as food, neither Jew nor Moham- 
medan regarding them as ‘unclean.’ They are 
carried to town by the sackful, and after being 
boiled in salt and water, are fried or parched. 
The idea of using such creatures as food is 
repulsive to most Europeans ; but those who have 
tasted the locusts experimentally compare their 
flavour to that of prawns. 

Every now and then, when building operations 
are going on in the heart of the City of London, 
and when the value of space causes the excavators 
to dig deep for the creation of cellarage, the 
workers come upon buried ‘Roman London.’ Such 
was the case the other day when a house was 
pulled down at Cornhill, fragments of mosaic 
pavement and bits of Roman pottery being found 
in abundance. Perhaps the most interesting find 
of all was the discovery of the bed of a small river 
some twenty feet below the surface, whose waters 
must have ceased to flow many centuries back. 

An improved process for making artificial silk 
is said to have been pgtented in Paris ; but the 
method adopted seems to be of rather a compli- 
cated nature. The raw material is a mixture of 

yroxylin, acetic acid, isinglass, and gutta-percha 
in bisulphide of carbon. The threads made from 
this mixture are passed through several different 
baths before they assume the appearance of silk. 
Another process for the manufacture of real silk 
direct from the mulberry tree without the inter- 
vention of the silkworm is reported from the 
United States ; but the story savours rather too 
much of the Munchausen type to be taken 
without the proverbial grain of salt. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
best tea from China finds its way to Russia, and 
seldom reaches Great Britain. A recent Consular 
Report from Hankow informs us that a great deal 
of tea for the Russian market is exported in the 
form of tablets, and is known as ‘tablet tea.’ 
These tablets are made of the finest tea-dust 
procurable, which is selected by experts. This 
dry dust, about two and a half ounces at a time, 
is placed in a steam-mould, and a pressure of 
about two tons is brought to bear upon it, with 
the result that the tea is uiaiicenial tal a flat 


These tablets are carefully packed, 
first in tinfoil, and then in coloured wrappers, 
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after which they are placed in the lined packing- | ceeded with. Its engines are to be of three hun- 
cases for export to Russia. By this process the | dred horse-power—that is, three times as powerful 
tea loses five-sixths of its bulk, while its flavour | as those in use on the pioneer line. The Elevated 


is in no way injured. The consul thinks that it 
would be worth while to supply our army with 
tea in this convenient form. 

At the recent annual dinner of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, Mr G. J. Symons said that 
he had observed that meteorological observations 
seemed to have a wonderful effect in promoting 
longevity ; and in proof of his statement, said 
that the average age of observers in correspond- 
ence with him was nearly seventy. As our 
readers probably know, there is a large army of 
private individuals who undertake such observa- 
tions as a labour of love, and who regularly 
report to the central authority. We are glad to 
learn that the work is so conducive to long life, 
a fact which cannot fail in securing many others 
willing to make records on such favourable terms. 

In March last we were all shocked by the 
news that a large ship of the ‘Anchor’ line had 
been sunk at Gibraltar, in consequence of a colli- 
sion with H.M.S. Anson, with the loss of several 
hundred lives, The vessel in question was the 
Utopia; and a few minutes after the accident 
she was resting at the bottom of the sea in a 
depth of seven fathoms. But in these days of 
wonderful engineering, a ship in such a position 


Railway in Liverpool is to be worked by the same 
agency. The most noticeable feature in the 
existing electric underground line is the great 
purity of the air in the tunnel. This is secured 
not by ventilation in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but by making the vehicles so nearly of 
the same size as the bore of the tunnel, that every 
train practically clears the tube of bad air and 
draws after it a fresh supply. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom was held in 
July last in the city of Bath i? under 
the presidency of Mr W. Bedford. This useful 
Association meets, like its elder brother the 
British Association, every year in a different city, 
and its meetings are diversified by excursions to 
contiguous places, The recent Bath Convention 
had one excursion of special interest to photo- 
graphers—namely, to Lacock Abbey, the home of 
Fox Talbot, and the place which most undoubt- 
edly formed the subject of the first photographic 
— taken in*this country. Next year the 

onvention will meet at Edinburgh, a city where 
much pioneer work was done in the early days 
of 

new amalgamator for the treatment of ores 


is not regarded as lost beyond recovery. By | of the precious metals has recently been shown 
enclosing the vessel in a huge wooden tank lined to gentlemen interested in — and metallurgy 


with canvas, and by the employment of powerful ‘at the works of the Atkins Ama 


umps, the Utopia within four months of the 


gamator Syndi- 
cate, Millwall. The apparatus depends upon 


ocd which sent her below water was raised | electrolysis for its action ; and associated with it 
and beached, and she will probably once more is a small dynamo machine, and a steam-engine, 


resume her transatlantic voyages. 
been cleverly carried out by a Scotch firm, the 
East Coast Salvage Company, under the direction 
of Mr Armit. 

The explosion of the boiler of a tramway 
engine at Huddersfield, which resulted in loss 
of life to one and injury to many, recently 
formed the subject of inquiry by the Board of 
Trade, when the accident was traced to a some- 
what unusual cause. It was shown in the course 
of the inquiry that the water used for the boiler 
had a corrosive action upon the plates of the 
boiler, a result which could hardly “have been 
unexpected, for it was known that the water 
employed contained a good deal more than a 
trace of free sulphuric acid. An alkaline com- 
position was put into the water to neutralise the 
action of the acid, but this was clearly not enough 
to save the metal from gradual deterioration. 

A limestone cavern, which is believed to be 
as large as the famous Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, has recently been discovered in Jose- 
mee County, Oregon. It has been explored 
or a distance of several miles, and has been 
found to contain many features of great beauty. 
Very few indications of animal life were found 
in the cave, and these only near its entrance in 
the form of a few bones, which showed that the 
place had been used as a den, probably by bears. 

The Electric Railway which carries passengers 
from the heart of the Metropolis, under the 
Thames, and three miles beyond, is so successful 
in its working that several other enterprises of 
the same kind are under consideration. The 
Central London Railway has received the sanction 
of the legislature, and will now be rapidly pro- 
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‘he work has | to give the necessary motion to that and other 


parts of the apparatus. A novel feature in con- 
nection with the machine is an arrangement of 
pump and strainer, by which the mercury em- 
ployed is continually freed from amalgamated 
gold or silver, as the case may be, and is returned 
to its containing vessel in a clean state, so that it 
is always ready to arrest fresh particles of metal 
contained in the pulverised ore submitted to its 
searching examination. The apparatus works 
well, and possesses several advantages which 
should secure the careful consideration of the 
mining industry. 

We too often read of death following the 
administration of chloroform, and many surgeons 
prefer to use ether or some other anesthetic 
which has the reputation of being safer for 
the patient. It is believed that most fatalities 
of the kind are traceable to impurities in the 
volatile liquid, and hitherto it has been found 
next to impossible to manufacture chloroform 
which can be pronounced absolutely pure. M. 
Raoul Pictet has, it is said, discovered a means 
by which chloroform can be separated from an 
foreign matter which may be associated wit 
it, and can thus be presented to the medical 
profession in an absolutely pure state. It will 
perhaps be remembered by many of our readers 
that M. Pictet’s name is associated with one of 
the greatest chemical triumphs of the century— 
namely, the liquefaction of nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, which before had been called ‘per- 
manent’ gases. 

Both in our own 
contemporaries the danger of — 
colours in wall-papers and textile fa 


ages and in those of our 
arsenical 
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often been remarked upon, and one would think 
that manufacturers would for their own credit’s 
sake insist upon the disuse of materials so preju- 
dicial to the health of their workpeople and 
customers. But this is, unfortunately, not the 
case. Not long ago the Bgitish consul at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, called the attention of the F oreign 
Office in London to the fact that, owing to so 
many of the fabrics imported there containing 
arsenic, British goods had earned a bad reputa- 
tion in Norway, and a great decline in the 
quantity of such goods imported was the direct 
result. This complaint was forwarded to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Samples of 
the s complained of were obtained and ana- 
lysed, and it was found that the charge was only 
too well founded. 

In order to show that the danger of handlin 
and dealing with substances charged with arseni 
compounds is no imaginary evil, we may mention 
that Dr B. L. Robinson, who for a long time has 
acted as assistant in the Grey Herbarium, Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A., has been compelled to resign his 

t for the sole reason that his healt 

come gravely affected through the arsenic with 
which dried plants are charged to preserve them 
from the attacks of insects, &c. The application 
of poison to the plants at this establishment is 
now to be given up, and other means relied upon 
to keep the specimens free from injury. 

The civil war in Chili has given artillerists 
the opportunity of noting the terrible effects 
which can be wrought by that modern engine of 
war, the torpedo ; for a fine steel-armoured vessel, 
of ten thousand tons register and three thousand 
horse-power, was only a few weeks ago sunk by 
the agency of one of these terrible contrivances. 
The torpedo was the only one of several which 
reached the unfortunate ship at which it was 
aimed, and although it was seen approaching, 
and a storm of projectiles was directed against 
it, it struck home. There was a tremendous 
explosion, and in a few minutes the vessel sank, 
and carried half her crew down with her. 

It would undoubtedly be of great advantage to 
mankind in general, but especially to farmers, if 
rain could be made to fall just when required. 
Charlatans have arisen in all ages with the pro- 
fessed power to accomplish this end; but they 
may be classed with those who have wielded the 
divining-rod, and who have invariably failed to 
do anything of a supernatural kind when tested 
with proper safeguards against imposition. These 
meine have not prevented the Govern- 
ment of the United States voting a sum of money 
for the trial of certain experiments in obtaining 
rain which are being carried out in an arid region 
in Texas, under the auspices of the department of 
Agriculture. The most hopeful idea seems to be 
that of exploding charges of dynamite at great 
altitudes, so as to break up any rain-clouds 
which may be in the vicinity. But it would 
seem futile to expect any good result unless the 
clouds are in that fully saturated state which 
portends a natural fall of rain. 

Mr Campbell, of the British Consular service 
in China, gives, in a Report to the Foreign 
Otfice, an interesting account of a journey which 
he has recently performed in Northern Corea, 
during which he traversed districts never before 
visited by a European. It was known that gold 


has | 


was found here, because of the frequent export 
of gold-dust from the adjacent ports; but Mr 
Campbell found that the gold-bearing strata were 
far more extensive than had been imagined. Im- 
perfect native methods of mining the metal are 
resorted to ; and it seems certain that with the 
introduction of improved appliances, the count: 
would become one of the most important gold- 
producing areas in the world. Poverty and 
squalor are the present characteristics of the 
people, who suffer under an all-pervading official 
» ap Mr Campbell’s paper also deals with 
the geography of the country, its agriculture, and 
many other features of interest. 

A lecture of great interest to artists was 
recently delivered at Bedford College by Mr J, 
Norman-Lockyer, the well-known scientist. His 
subject was ‘Physical Science for Artists ;’ and 
he pointed out how, for want of a knowledge of 
optics, colour, &c., artists were in the common 
habit of making serious and sometimes ludicrous 
mistakes in their pictures. He referred to 
several pictures now exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere for examples of wrong- 

doing in this respect, and urged the necessity of 
artists including in their work a study of the 
common phenomena of Nature. 

A good design for a rifle-range where space is 


from the near presence of houses, is described 
and illustrated in the Scientific American. This 
method prevents any bullet finding its way out- 
side the range ; so that the most erratic of marks- 
men could be safely trusted to practise rifle- 
shooting under such conditions. The range is 

rovided with a number of sheet-iron guards of 
odes shape (M), which gradually diminish in 
size from that placed close to the firing-point to 
that which is near the target. The marksman 
plainly sees the target, but through a number of 
open doors, as it were; and should his bullet 
miss the billet for which it is intended, it will 
strike the uprights or the vertical pieces of these 
iron doorways and dono harm. It need hardly 
be said that the height of these iron frames must 
be regulated accordiw& to the extent of the range, 
so as to allow for the trajectory of the bullet. 


THE OLD SONG. 


Sine me the song that was often sung 

In the olden time when we were young ; 
The ballad I mean with a soft refrain, 
That told a story of joy and pain, 

Of faith restored after doubt and dread, 
And a love revived that was reckoned dead. 
I remember the touch of a minor key 

In a gliding passage of melody. 


Yes, yes, that is it! Go on—go on; 

I will close mine eyes till the song be done, 

And fancy long years are only a dream. 

Ah, the past the present again doth seem ! 

Shall you sing it once more? you gently say. 

Perhaps to-morrow, but not to-day, 

For the blinding tears that freely flow 

The spell of the old, old song will show. 
CamILLa CRosLAND. 
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